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LES DEUX ROIS. 


Le Mystkre pe Wiysor. RE£vEéLATION 
ComPLéte. 


Du moment qu’un roi voyage quelque 
part, ou s’occupe de quelque chose, nous 
autres journalistes francais, c’est 4 dire 
les mieux renseignés comme moi, nous 
flairons un complot honteux. On a 
beau dire qu’il s’amuse 4 la chasse, 
qu'il passe une huitaine de jours chez 
des parents, en effet qu’il s’amuse,"nous 
nous moquons de tout ¢a, nous cherchons 
la vérité, et nous la trouvons toujours. 
Ces derniers jours le roi de PortuGaL 
est allé & Winsor chez le roi d’ANGIE- | 
TERRE. Deux rois qui se rencontrent! On| 
voit immédiatement une belle occasion 
de flairer quelque chose. Les infaimes | 
journaux d’outre Manche, subventionnés | 
par lignoble gouvernement anglais, 
nous ont raconté un tas de petites 
histoires de chasses, de tours du pro- 
priétaire, de visites aux écuries, au 
parc, comme si les deux rois n’étaient 
que de simples countrys gentlemans. 
Mais moi, Henrt Troprort, je ne me 
laisse jamais tromper par les mensonges 
des journalistes, étant journaliste moi- 
méme. Donec j’ai pénétré le mystére de 
Winsor. C’est on ne peut plus simple. 

La perfide Albion cherche toujours 
la domination universelle. Donc elle 
désire le Portugal et toutes ses colonies. 
Elle est énormément riche; elle peut 
offrir des milliards de livres sterling. 
Mais, en méme temps, elle est avare. 
C’est un pays de négociants, le plus 
grand et le plus infame syndicat du 
monde. Done elle offre le moins pos- 
sible. 

Il y a quelques mois le roi d’ANGLE- 
TERRE est allé visiter |Ile de Man. 
Pourquoi? Je vais vous expliquer tout 











ca. D’abord le nom veut dire I’Ile de = 

Homme. Qui est cet homme? C’est Bill. “’Utto, Satry, cor’ To THE THEAYTER ?” 

un certain Earl Caine, propriétaire de Sally (who is wearing her big sister’s hat). “’Course I atn’t.” 
Vile, qui a recu le roi d’ANGLETERRE en Bill. “Ho, I THorT p’Rars You wos, FRoM YER Matinay ’atT!” 


ami et allié. Ce Comte Care est non| aan 


seulement prince de Man, ow il posstde| je suis seul  flairer la vraie explication |adhésion au procts-verbal de la séance 
un chateau si énorme qu’on I’appelle|du mystére de Winsor! Le Due de/en criant “Hip, hip, hourra!” a la 
“ Castletown ’’—ville du chéteau—mais | Lansponn, Ministre des Affaires Etran- | mode anglaise, et tout est fini. 

il est aussi trés renommé comme littéra-| gdres, et le Marquis de Soverat, Ministre! Vous allez voir bientét si j’ai raison. 
teur. C’est lui quia écrit Marie Corelli,| portugais, ont assisté aux ‘“ chasses’’| Ou le roi de Portugal iradl’He de Man, 
et plusieurs autres romans. Etou est-il|selon les abominables et mensongers/|ou il n’y ira pas. Sil y va, c’est qu'il 
dans ce moment? Le malheureux| journaux londoniens. la possédera ouvertement. S’il n’y va 
Comte, privé de sa principauté et chassé|" Non seulement ga. Le roi d’ANGLE-! pas, c’est qu'il la possédera secrotement. 
e ses terres, a langui pendant des mois| TrRRE a tenu ouvertement un conseil. Ainsi dans aucun cas je suis sfir de ne 
dans la ‘Maison des Clefs,” prison| Pourquoi? Evidemment pour arranger pas me tromper. D’ailleurs je ne me 
publique delile. Enfin ila pus’évader,|I’échange. Et un seul ministre est trompe jamais. 

et se refugier au sein de la grande|venu de Londres. Lequel? Non pas| Et notre misérable gouvernement ne 
République de l'Ouest. Il demeure &| BaLtrore, qui est uniquement occupé de s’en occupe point. L’ignoble Louser, 
présent, en souverain exilé, aux Etats|son projet d’éducation, pour enseigner |l’infame Compes, l’exécrable PELeran, 
Unis. Et les Anglais, ayant saisi son|l'ignoble jeu de “ golfe’’ aux innocents qu’est-ce qu’ils font? Ils ne font rien! 
territoire, échangera |’Ile de Man contre | enfants d’honnétes “noncomeforemistes.”’ | Ils n’essaient pas d’aider le malheureux 
le Royaume de Portugal et toutes ses|Lequel, alors? le Duc de Dewoysntr.|Earl Came. Ils diminuent méme la 

















colonies. | Naturellement. Il dort toujours, et par | flotte francaise. Et moi, seul patriote 
Voyez-vous, c'est tout ce qu'il y a de| conséquent il n’entend rien. A la fin| frangais, j’ai beau crier ‘“‘ Au voleur!” 
plus simple. (a saute aux yeux. Mais|du conseil on I’éveille, il signifie son | Henri Troprorr. 
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“HOME-THOUGHTS FROM THE SEA.” 

Being an intelligent anticipation of certain spasms of emotion likely 
to occur on H.M.S. Good Hope, southward bound, in Lat. 37° 16’, the 
region, broadly speaking, where this kind of outburst has become a 
hallowed tradition Consult the works of Messrs. Robert Brownina, 
Henry Newport, &c 

ALoor upon the silent prow 
His lonely watch he kept ; 

Across the night from left to right 
The constellations crept ; 

Lashed to his larboard button-hole 
A withered orchid slept. 


His civil retinue had passed 
each to his cabin’d erib; 

As on she strained the vessel sprained 
From time to time a rib; 

A little more of this, and she 
Would be inclined to Gib. 


What is it sets the old sea-dog 
A-prowling to and fro? 

Say, does he muse of the boilers’ flues 
About to burst below, 

And roughly reckon whereabouts 
His fractured frame will go! 


Or is it some less poignant theme 
That holds his thought in fee— 

As how to tell the safest spell 
For keeping cigars at sea? 

Or why the deep and men’s insides 
Are apt to disagree ? 


Does Biscay’s memory, strangely green, 
Obsess him even now ? 

Can that be why with pensive eye 
He promenades the prow, 

Letting the night-wind play upon 
His rudely furrowed brow ? 


Or does the neighbourhood recall 
His flag’s historic star 

The bloody fray in Vigo Bay, 
The rout of Trafalgar, 

And other local feats that went 
To make us what we are ? 


Does he rehearse that heavy task 
The future has in store ? 

Ly CS he devise some rich surprise 
To stagger Afric’s shore ? 

Or deem De Wer has spoilt his pitch 
By going on before ? 


Ono! On other flights than these 
His winged fancies fleet ; 

They double back along his track 
To where the Commons meet ; 

And he wonders whether the Cabinet 
Remarks his vacant seat ! 


And as a mother yearns to keep 
Her wayward boy in sight, 

Nursing the fear that he may sheer 
Off from the path of right, 

He asks of the unresponsive seas, 
Where is that Bill to-night ? 








Second Standard. 
). What is a river ? 


A. A river.is a piece of water jutting out into the sea. 


“UPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS.” 


Old Nursery Rhyme. 

In Lyre and Laneet, the amusing comedy in two Acts by 
IF’. Anstey and F. Krysey Pete, recently brought out at the 
Royalty Theatre, there are twenty-six genuinely distinct 
“ characters,’ and every one of them with something to 
say and do essential to the action of the play, which is 
simply a “Comedy of Errors.” The incidents, however, 
are purely farcical, as are those in She Stoops to Conquer, 
The Hundred Pound Note, or The Clandestine Marriage, 
which are all on the borderland between low comedy and 
broad farce. The First Act goes with first a ripple and 
then a roar of laughter, and the curtain is raised for Mr. 
GeorGE GippEns, excellent as the Vet. ; for Mr. Cosmo Sruarr 
as the Minor Poet, a clever rendering of an eccentric réle ; 
for Miss Tatsor, Miss Younc, Miss HeLen Ferrers, Miss Manet 
Brarpstey, Mr. Geracp Gurney; Mr. Fitzroy Moraan, uncom- 
monly good as the empty-headed, sporting, practical-joke- 
player ; and for Mr. Wyes, inimitable as T'redwell the Butler 
at Wyvern Court, who must be an elder brother of that other 
Butler who is now the hero of The Admirable Crichton. A 
study in stage Butlers would be instructive. 

In the Second Act, which goes along briskly, though not 
quite up to the high-pressure of the First, Miss Woorcar 
Metton gives a sharp sketch of a_ scullery-maid that 
might be twin sister to Miss Patrie Browne's highly 
coloured Tweeny at the Duke of York’s; Miss Dorornay 
Cuester, Miss Sopnte Lonawoop, and Miss 8. Francis distin- 
guish themselves as the “three little maids,’ not “ from 
school,”’ but quite at home in The Servants’ Hall at Wyvern, 
where perfect Mrs. Pomfret (Miss Karuarine Srewarr), the 
| Housekeeper, reigns supreme. Master Vane, as the Steward’s 
Room Boy, is capital, but the gem of this High Life Below- 
|stairs scene is the stud-groom Adams, as rendered by 
| Mr. Lirrtepate Power. Only why that straw perpetually in 
| his mouth? Is it “the last straw” which, as proverbially 
fatal to an animal, he prefers to keep in his own possession ? 
But surely there are no camels in the Wyvern stable ? 

All are good, whether in First or Second Act, and a more 
effective finish, with the country dance and dialogue in verse 
to suit the music, a situation most ingeniously arrived at by 
the authors, could not possibly have been devised. 

More than a word of praise is due to Mr. E. G. Banks for 
his cleverly arranged and very effective scene, ‘‘ The Morning 
| Room at Wyvern Court,” in Act I., as the Royalty stage is 
|on a very miniature scale for such a tableau. 











| CONCERNING GIFTS. 

Dapune, ah! what present shall I bring, 
As a pledge and token of my passion ? 

No vain trinket, necklace, brooch or ring— 

After vulgar wooers’ foolish fashion ! 

Gifts like those can never be the sign, 

Dapune, of a love as strong as mine. 


I would seek an offering— precious, rare, 
Fraught with mystic magic, to betoken 
| Fragrant thoughts, intangible as air 
Hopes too full for words that can be spoken. 
Such a gift I crave, wherewith to pay 
Homage, Darang, to your natal day. 


So with scornful discontent I ban 

Costly bauble—casket, gem or jewel— 
While the Stores impatiently I scan 

For an apter type of love’s renewal ; 
Until in despair (each year the same) 
I select—another photo-frame. 
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‘Ror FVeR POR *_vER’?” 
IIe. “D’ you THINK YOU COULD SING For EVER AND FOR EVEI 


She. “ Wet, I pon’r THINK so. I’M ONLY DOWN HERE FOR THE WEEK-END 
She. SLL, ; 
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THE SO-SO STORIES. 
Til.—Tue Exernant’s Cui. 


N the high old Tory 
Times, Dearly Be- 
loved, the mena- 
gerie at the Hotel 
Cecil was greatly 
excited by the go- 
ings-on of a gay 
and galumphing 
young rogue Ele- 
phant, who was 
full of ‘satiable impudence. He was 
a source of secret but sempiternal 
anxiety to his uncle the Dozy Pacuy- 
perM until he retired into the Hatfield 
Wild Woods; and he kept his foster- 
brother, the ARTHABALF, on thorns, in 
spite of the succulent and salubrious 
affection that subsisted between them 
(isn’t “ subsist’? a nice word, Dearly 
Beloved ?) But when it came to his 
more distant relatives! He insulted 








his great uncle the Pianta GenisTa 
Jumpo so much that he retired per- 
manently to his fireside in the New 
Forest. He abused his second cousins, 
the Misses TapernackK—Miss Henrietta 
and Miss CamiLia, you know—so dret- 
fully that they fell ill of a twinsy and 
had to be dosed with Epsom salts; and 
he was so unkind to his sensitive 
relative, Peer the Ploughman, that the 
poor fellow had to be given a new 
Chesterfield coat and a bunch of 
Neapolitan violets. And still the 
Elephant’s child was full of ’satiable 
impudence. 
ne fine morning in the middle of 

the equinoctial session, when all the 
Menagerie were eating Cabinet pudding 
with Education sauce, together, the 
young Elephant suddenly asked, ‘‘Where 
do the Cape Gooseberries grow?” 

Then everybody said in a loud and 
unanimous chorus, “In South Africa, 
stupid; why don’t you go and sample 
them yourself ?”’ 


So the Elephant’s child immediately 
took 


23 Saratoga trunks ; 

10 Long spoons ; 

13 Squeezed sponges in hermetically 
sealed sponge bags ; 

1 Aristocratic private secretary ; 

1 Man-of-War ; 

and a long farewell of Birmingham ; 


and said to his weeping colleagues, 
“Good-bye, I am going on a wild Cape 
Gooseberry chase to enlarge my mind 
and examine my MILner.” 

And they all cordially approved of 
his plan and wished they were as lucky, 
being very tired of Cabinet pudding 
and Education sauce, and they gave 
him a sumptuous and sonorous dinner 
and went to see him off, crying, “ Don’t 
come back too soon.” 

So off he sailed in the man-of-war to 
Durban, and from Durban he went 
to Bloemfontein, and from Bloemfontein 
to Pretoria. And the first thing he 
found at Pretoria was a highly educated 
Balliol bi-lingual Rock Python ina state 
of great suspensionist animation. 

“’Scuse me,” said the Elephant’s 
child in his politest Parliamentary 
manner, ‘‘ but have you seen such a 
thing as a gigantic Cape gooseberry all 
a-blowing and a-growing in these Pre- 
torian regions ?”’ 

*“Have I seen a Cape gooseberry ?”’ 
said the Rock Python, with an agonised 
and academic inflection. ‘‘ Great Mark- 
ham’s History, what will you ask me 
next? Why, I see nothing else.” 

So the young Elephant said good- 
bye to the bi-lingual Rock Python and 
went on to Johannesburg, and there 
the first thing he heard was the groans 
of a gay and gilded Crocodile, who was 








concealed in a deep level, shedding 
copious tears over his desolate and im- 
pecunious condition. 

“’*Scuse me,’’ said the Elephant’s 
child, in his most urbane accents, “* but 
do you happen to have seen a great 
gooseberry in these penurious and 
pestiferous parts ?”’ 

Then the Crocodile winked the other 
eye, and said, ‘‘ Come hither, little one, 
why do you ask such things?” 

*’Scuse me,” said the Elephant’s 
child, ‘‘ but I can’t get any reliable 
information at home, and my uncles 
and aunts won't have anything to say 
to me. Sol came to look for myself 
and forget Education sauce.” 

‘Come hither,” said the Crocodile, 
“(for Iam the proprietor of the goose- 
berry you are looking for.” 

Then the Elephant’s child incautiousl 
put his leg down into the deep level, 
and the Crocodile caught him by the leg 
and began to pull it with extreme per- 
tinacity and power. Whereon the Ele- 
phant’s child was much annoyed, and 
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“ He insulted his great uncle the Planta Genista Jumbo so much that he retired 
permanently to his fireside in the New Forest.” 
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said, “ Let go, you are pulling my leg 
in the most audacious way. Your Bert 
is as bad as your bark.”’ 

Then the bi-lingual Balliol aristocratic 
Rock Python uncoiled himself from an 
adjacent pedestal and observed, “ My 
venerable but impulsive friend, if you 
do not immediately extricate your nether 
limb from the jaws of that vociferous 
and voracious Helot, 1 feel pretty cer- 


tain that, before you can say J. B. 
Rosinson, he will elongate your slim 
and elegant figure to such an extent 
that your fond relatives will hardly 


THE RAVENS. 
( After Mr. Seton Merriman.) 
L. 


Tue four men had sat in silence for as 
many hours. What their thoughts were, 
who can say? Do we always know our 
own? Of all the strange company that 
the little room at the back of the bird- 
stuffer’s shop in Fenchurch Street had 
seen, this was surely the strangest. 

A man ina fur coat, with gold crowns 
on his buttons, after the fashion of 
Eastern Europe, was the first to speak. 

“Weare all agreed 
ful voice, through which vibrated a deep 
melancholy—heaven help the country 
whose men speak cheerfully in melan- 
choly accents ‘we are all agreed that 
the hour has come ?”’ 

A man in a workman’s blouse, whose 
name had before now lighted the fires of 
war through halt 
wearily. 

‘We are ready,” he said, as he made 
a pyramid of bombs on the table, ‘if 
the People will do their share. But one 
can never he quite sure of the People, 


he said in a cheer- 


a continent, assented 


monami. Yet we have left as few points 
It may be well 
to go through our plans once more 
hefore we separate.” 


unguarded as possible. 


The four men drew closer together 





know you. And having done so, 
perhaps you had better return to 
your own orchidaceous preserves, and 
ponder awhile upon the leg-pulling 
capacities of these southern and Semitic 
regions. 

Whereupon the Elephant’s child 
whistled to his man-of-war, and hasten- 
ing to his native haunts, resumed the 
consumption of Cabinet pudding, accom- 
panied however by less unpalatable 
sauce than when he left. And that, 
Dearly Beloved, is the true story of the 
Great Mission. 





You are pulling my leg in the most audacious way!” 





round the table, while their leader drew 
a map of Europe from his pocket. 
‘Our object, as you know,”’ he said, 
is to create a slight disturbance 
nothing that can be called criminal, and 
nothing that can be attributed to the 
work of secret societies. We have at 
our disposal ten bombs,” and he laid 
his hand lightly on them. ‘* One is to 
be placed in the centre of the Newski 
Prospect ; another in the railway station 
at Moscow ; the students at the Univer- 
sity have undertaken another; and I 
have here a telegram from Father Peter, 
of Odessa, promising to cherish another. 
Prince AsTRAKHAN has made _ himself 
responsible for one, and I sent reply- 
postcards to the French, German and 
Italian Brotherhoods asking a similar 
favour. All, I am glad to say, are 
willing to oblige us in this matter. We 
will provide homes for the remaining 
two among ourselves.”’ 

There was silence for some minutes 
after he had finished speaking. There 
was nothing to be said in criticism of 
so simple and yet masterly a scheme. 

From the adjoining shop came the 
croak of a bird of prey. A slight pallor, 
quickly erased, suffused the brow of the 
chairman. 

‘* A foolish association of ideas,’ he 
said. ‘* For the moment I thought it 
must be one of the Ravens.”’ 


““ 





A keen, dark-eyed man with a 
curiously sweet voice added the finish- 
ing touch. 

‘“‘And the bombs,” he said simply, 
“‘will be sent to the Army and Na 
Stores to be packed by skilled work- 
men. They will be at Victoria Station 
on Tuesday evening in time for the 
night train to Dover.”’ 

And they all walked unostentatiously 
out of the dingy shop into the roar of 
the London traffic, as, in days gone by, 
their ancestors had unostentatiously 
mounted thrones—or scaffolds—in the 
cause of Freedom. 

(To be continued.) 





A RAINBOW BATTERY. 

Dear Mr. Punca,—The current Mail 
Imparts the strangely moving tale 
That, seeking what might best avail 

To keep our troops un-spotted, 
Some genius did, of late, devise 
A Battery painted rainbow-wise, 
Which beats the most attentive eyes, 

Even when being trotted. 


Sir, I perhaps need hardly say, 

If a disguise so strangely gay 

Conceals our guns in open day 
And renders them immune, it’s 

The Public’s right to have the plan 

Tested as widely as we can— 

All I would urge is, leave the man 
Alone, and stick to Units. 


Thus, having sealed a pattern shape, 
You let the individual drape 
His manly form, from foot to nape, 
In any shade he fancies ; 
While, as for stuff, the varied tints 
Would go with anything from prints 
To cretonne, Harris tweeds, and chintz, 
As fits the circumstances. 


And when throughout the ranks you get 
The bilious, florid, blonde. brunette, 
Arrayed in uniform, and yet 
In colours per complexion, 
The total blend, of every hue 
From Crimson Lake to Prussian Blue, 
Should, if the papers tell us true, 
Simply defy detection. 


The Officer, tho’ dressed to match, 
Should have a huge, obtrusive patch 
Of something stuck in rear, to catch 
The eye that wants to find him ; 
By this a double debt you pay ; 
He simply has to “ face’ the fray :— 
For if he turns to run away, 
Think of the “ mark” behind him! 


As for recruits, I understand 
Supply is far below demand ; 
But once let Tommy’s form expand 
In fancy-coloured suiting, 
Why, obviously, there you are! 
It would assuredly go far 
To “ make the army popular,” 
And stimulate recruiting ! 
Dum-Dum. 
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A LAMENT FROM THE LINKS. 
(Mr. J. L. Low, the golfing expert, in a 
recent article makes use of two new terms: 
“dunch” (a peculiar digging stroke) and 


“flub ’—presumably the American for foozle.] 
You ask what makes my cheek so wan, 
What dims my lustrous eye, 
Why I deliberately don 
An unbecoming tie ? 
Why when I saunter to my club 
I sit alone and grunch ? 
My friend, it is the fatal flub, 
It is the deadly dunch. 


My waggle satisfaction gives, 
My swing is free and fine, 

No golfer boasts of expletives 
A richer store than mine. 

Yet do not for these reasons dub 
Me happy, Mr. Punch, 

For I’m infected by the flub, 
Distracted by the dunch. 


In vain I seek the means to win 
Remission of my ill: 

I've tried sloe gin, phenacetin, 
White port and salicyl. 

I’ve tried ammonia in my tub, 
Hot water after lunch ; 

But man, alas! is born to flub, 
Predestinate to dunch. 


And yet, though desperately tried, 
It mitigates my woes 

To find my symptoms coincide 
With Mr. Jonnny Low’s; 

To learn that at the golfing hub 
The pick of all the bunch 

Are just as apt as I to flub, 
And just as sure to dunch. 








Hints for Housewives. 

Wuat to do with yesterday’s mutton. 
—Eat it yesterday. 

Soups should be made the day before 
they are required—never the day after. 

For keeping the bed deliciously cool 
in the summer months there is nothing 
like sleeping on the sofa. 

To make people feel at home.—Visit 
them at their own houses. 

To prevent sunburn.—Keep in the 


| shade. 


The best thing to do if you desire to 
have soft white hands.—Nothing. 








OFFICIAL METHODS. 

Ir is anticipated that the official 
reports of the War Commission will 
exert a wholesome influence on the Press 
of the country, and that in place of 
detailed accounts of contemporary events, 
the daily and weekly papers will ulti- 
mately publish their news in some such 
form as the following : 
_ The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
Is many years of age and looks younger, 
and who has had much experience of 
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IF NOT CLASSICAL. 


Free Kirk Grocer. “ AN’ HOO MONY 0’ THE APPLES HAVE YE EATEN ON THE ROAD, Sanpy ?” 


NOTHING 


yo 


Sandy (a youth of promise in Standard VI.). “Er two Brute! 








city adjoining, and not less important 
than, the City of London), and lasted a 
number of hours. Several Members 
spoke. 

The Budget has been introduced, and 
some new taxes have been imposed. 


clerical and scholastic work during the | 
past half-century as assistant master, 
head master, parish priest, Inspector of 
Schools, Bishop, Archbishop, &c., spoke | 
on the Education Bill. 

Mr. Artuur Batrour, M.P., who! 
recently succeeded his uncle as Prime! The Income Tax is altered. 

Minister of England, and who has led| The cricket match between Australia 
the House of Commons longer and|and England concluded yesterday. 
farther than most men—who is also} The match for the America Cup—a 
believed to have gained valuable experi-| trophy given for the best racing yacht 
ence on the golf links, made some |—has been decided. 

suggestions as to mendacity, prevarica-|_ The University Boat-race came off on 
tion, misstatement and the like. Saturday. 

The House of Commons, an institution| A ‘strike ’’—that is to say a concerted 
gradually becoming known to the people | cessation from work on the part of men 
of the country, met yesterday. The| employed in a common occupation—-has 
sitting took place at Westminster (a| been in progress in America. 
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HOW TO GET ON. 
No. IV. 


I AM not responsible for the meaning usually attached to 
the word “ Society.’”” I suppose, as a matter of fact, the 
satirists invented it and the aspirers agreed to recognise it. 
The former wanted something to lash. At that remote time 
neither Mr. Atrrep Austin on the one hand, nor, on the 
other, Mr. Hatt Carse and Miss Marie Corettt, had been 
born. All ingenuity therefore was diverted to creating a 
monstrous agglomeration of brainless and chattering beings 
to be called Society and to be taught by slings and arrows 
to know its proper place at the tip-top of the social ladder. 
Society, of course, not having a thought to spare never gave 
one to the question. It just went on—you see I am now 
assuming that it actually exists—fribbles inviting other 


In Soctety. 


| fribbles to dinners, theatre-parties, suppers, balls, Hurling- 





ham, receptions and the rest of the giddy round of pleasure, 
snapping out their silly catch-phrases at one another, flying 
off occasionally to Monte Carlo (it’s called Monte for short), 


| eventually taking possession of the great game of Bridge and 


puckering their foolish foreheads over its amazing intricacies, 
and never doing a single hand’s turn of decent honest work 
in the whole course of their useless and preposterous lives. 

But the aspirers had got what they wanted—an object for 
their ambition, something that they could toil for and spin 
for. The stupidity of the thing didn’t affect them in the 
least: all they cared to know was that it was at the top. 
Having once assured themselves of that, they felt bound to 
be of it and in it without any regard to consequences. 
Avaricious men of the aspiring class flung their money 
about like water; stout matrons, whose days might have 
been spent in comfort and their nights in sleep, plunged 
into the whirlpool and grew as skittish as young minnows ; 
poor girls whom steady men of trade were pining to make 
their mates, began to turn up their noses at anything under 
a guardsman or a Foreign Office clerk, and fresh-looking 
youngsters intended by destiny for careers of commerce or 
law, in which clothes count but little, devoted all the time 
that they could spare from vapid flirtations and inane 
evening parties to the selection of ties, coats and trousers 
and waistcoats, and to the invention of collars and Society 
slang. 

Of course I know that there are people so lost to every 
sense of decency as to hold all this is not necessarily Society. 
I myself used to think that we were all right up in Glen- 
Edward’s Avenue. We were quite happy—at least we 
thought we were. We paid our rent and our rates, and 
grumbled no more than was proper for good honest constitu- 
tional Conservatives. Our girls looked pretty in their 
fal-lals, our boys went to their businesses and occupations 
day in and day out, and our wives, bless their ample 
hearts, rated their cooks, suspected their butchers, and 
brought up their families much as their mothers and grand- 
mothers had done before them. We had plenty of what we 
then called society—it was in the days of our shining inno- 
cence—and we really enjoyed it. There were some agreeable 
rectors and vicars, a few amiable curates not above taking 
their share in the little amusements of our circle, and quite 
a sprinkling of gentlemen attached to journals, men who 
had either written articles that had been printed, or were 
thinking of writing them, and wondering who was to be 
privileged to produce them. We had a statistician, a fellow 
of the Geographical Society, and two fellows of the Zoological 
Society, who were very useful with Sunday tickets for the 
children. London roared at our feet with its various 
theatres, and for the higher culture we had the literary and 
artistic institutions of Hampstead, a region into which our 
energies extended. 











Then there was our Happy Evenings Society, with which 
was incorporated the Book and Magazine Club. Wednesdays 
were appointed for the happy evenings, that day of the 
week having been chosen in deference to Hopson, who had 
an uncle in the House of Commons, and thought he might 
be able, as he expressed it, to bring the old buffer along 
with him occasionally if we fixed Wednesday, which was 
the evening off for M.P.’s in the ante-week-end period. The 
old buffer did come once, and held us all spell-bound on the 
subject of out-door relief—but Hopson never asked him again. 
We took turns to meet, men and women, in one another’s 
drawing-rooms at 8.30 and stayed till 10, paying one another 
little cheerful expected compliments, or listening to the girls 
while they sang bits of ballads, and saying, ‘‘ Thank you so 
much. Who did you say composed that?” when the song 
was finished. Sherry and cake were always on the table in 
the dining-room, sometimes sandwiches, and often creams 
and jellies in wine-glasses; and the young fellows were 
always very polite in offering their arms first to the matrons 
and taking them off for refreshments any time after 9.30. 
And when it was all over we put on our boots in the passage, 
popped our pumps into our overcoat pockets, and, having 
helped the ladies on with their cloaks and shawls, trudged 
home as merry and contented as we could be. Oh, yes, 
those were delightful days. 

Of course the Book and Magazine Club wasn’t what you 
would call a hurrying concern —but you never had to wait 
more than six weeks and might not have to wait more than 
a fortnight for Cornhill or Blackwood’s, and you might 
be fairly sure of getting a biography or a book of travel— 
we didn’t bother about novels or poetry—within a year after 
publication. We knew we were bound to get them some 
time or other, so we could afford to wait. And if anyone 
asked us if we had read some celebrated book we didn’t 
have to pretend we had: we replied “‘ Not yet: let me see, 
there ’s the Vicar and Hosson and Mrs. Boppineton before 
me. I shall have it in six weeks from now,” a fortnight 
being the limit of time fixed for keeping any book. Of 
course our etiquette was strict. We kept the rules about 
calling and being called on in return, and we took off hats 
in a very dignified way when we met a gentleman we knew 
walking with a lady we didn’t know. Altogether we were 
very happy. But there came a serpent into our midst. 
I must tell the painful story next week. 


(To be continued.) 





AT A HEALTH RESORT. 


First Elderly Lady (in a hoarse voice). Poor dear Mrs. 
WHEEZER is quite worn out to-day. 

Second Elderly Lady (through a respirator). Her husband 
died last night. 

First E. L. Yes, poor dear! She says he woke her up 
several times to tell her how ill he felt. 

Second EF. L. Men always make such a fuss about them- 
selves. 

First E. L. (in the tone of one who tries to be just). So they 
do—still—you know, my dear—the weather !—and—after 
all, he died. 

Second FE. L. (impatiently). Yes, yes. 
trying for him. 
say 


IT know. Very 
(Then, reluctantly) And of course—as you 
the weather ! 











At a recent trial a witness was called, described as 4 
‘* traveller in whisky.’’ Had he been a traveller in liquor, 
it is questionable whether he would have been a competent 
witness, unless the Judge held that “in vino veritas 
covered the case in question. 
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Husband. “Loox out, Kirry. THERE ARE soME Bips Just IN FRONT OF you!” 
pis" Wife (out for the first time). “'THEN, FOR GOODNESS SAKE, KEEPER, CALL THAT SILLY DOG oF YouRS! 


Can’T YOU SEE HE ’S STANDING 








THE ALL-PERVADING. 


[The Editor of King and Country tells us 
that he has been “ endeavouring to get a new 
patriotic poem for the first number from the 
poets of to-day, but up to the present he has 
obtained nothing worthy of the name.” He 
therefore gives us his own adaptation from the 
German of Arnpt called The Briton’s Mother- 
land. | 
Wiran my patriotic breast 

My loyal spirit glowed ; 

It cried aloud to be expressed, 

It clamoured for an ode; 

It craved a living song to tell 

Of country, King and Queen, 
And, incidentally, to sell 

My half-crown magazine. 


My thoughts turned Putneywards : if he, 
Who fulmined in the T'rmes 
Against the Boers, would write for me 
Some adjectival rhymes 
I called, but to receive regrets : 
“Too busy. When you rang 
I was selecting epithets 
To hurl at Anpr-w L-ne.”’ 





Next R-py-rp K-pi-na I addressed, 
And he replied : .“‘ 1 send 

A patriotic piece—the best 
I ever yet have penned. 

The thirstiest here may drink his fill 
Of patriotic pride.” 

I read it, but my spirit still 


Then A-st-n tried his laureate hand : 
The lion oped his jaws, 

Stiffened his mane, as usual, and 
Did something with his claws. 
But though each anatomic part 

So loyally behaved, 

My yet more patriotic heart 

Still fresh gymnastics craved. 


The minor poets next I tried, 
And slowly waded through 
The hundred thousand odd supplied 
By generous Who’s Who ? 
But even in his boldest flights 
Not one had ever flown 
Up to the aérated heights 
In which I breathe alone. 


So, finding Britain barren gound, 
“T’ll go abroad,” I thought, 

And in the page of Aryor | found 
The very thing I sought. 

Alas! that patriotic fire 
And songs to suit the Free, 

Like all things else which we require, 
Are made in Germany. 





THe annual Westminster Play is 
given by the scholars in the Dormitory, 
‘‘temporarily transformed into a 
theatre.’’ How often, under the in- 
fluence of a soporific drama, have we 
seen a theatre temporarily transformed 


THE ANGLO-GREEK ENTENTE. 


Mr. Punch has pleasure in publishing, 
on the authority of one of His Majesty's 
Middies, a selection of Hellenic wine- 
shop advertisements, put up to allure 
the trusting British sailor on the occa- 
sion of a recent visit paid to Nauplia by 
our Channel and Cruiser Squadrons. 
Much may be done in the way of 
diplomacy, as Lord Rosrsery so happily 
hinted, by an occasional Conference at a 
wayside inn. 
1 8 ay JAG.—The Gretest Restahrant in 
Greece. 
(om COME COME BOYS to this English 
Public House Where all drinking are 
found Viz Beer Lemonade wines liqors and 
all sorts of things to the English Tast A Pint 
will oblige. 

ONCERT JOHN BROWN Shiling for a 
juges and 38d. Glass Long life Edwar king. 
ELL COME NOBLE SAILORS Wine is 

sold here Wine agence. 

REAT CONSERT ALABRA  Consert 

beautlful dansin and sinkin Place everu 
kind of drink is to be found Enklish well 


spokn. 
i THE ENGLIS NAVE 
UNION JACK 
EETH extrated momentaneously and with- 
out acke 
ONCERT RAMILLIES British 


well 


come 


Arms 




















Remained unsatisfied. 


into a dormitory ! 


Triomphed in the Transvaal 
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Vaaler. “Snort runnisa Fox, 


Will (who suspects a bagman 





Witt. 


. “ TRYING To FIND ‘Is WAY ’oME, SIR 


WHERE'S HE MAKING FoR, DO 


YoU THINK?” 


LEADEN’ALL Market.” 








CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Broprick has stated that the con- 


tributions from foreign sympathisers 
would have kept the Concentration 
Camps going for exactly six hours. 


This has been stigmatised by the foreign 
newspapers as characteristic of the 
campaign of lies that is being carried 
on by Great Britain. They prove con- 
clusively that the correct figure should 
be nearly double that mentioned. 


A cruel propozal has been put for- 
ward by one of the German newspapers. 
It is that in future our country should 
be referred to, not as Great Britain, but 
merely as Britain. 


President Roosevect has aroused much 
ill-feeling by permission to 
reporters to him on his 
shooting expedition. He asserts that 
“they scare the game.’ It should be 
explained that in America the crow is 
considered to afford excellent sport. 


refusing 
accom pany 


The French Government has insti- 
tuted proceedings against the manufac- 
turers of chocolate cigars. ‘ The French 
laws forbid imitations of tobacco, which 
is a Government monopoly,”’ explains a 





contemporary. 
misprint here. 
be “are.” 


here is an amusing 
“Is’’ should, of course, 


The Crown Prince of Stam says he 
knows nothing of the engagement be- 
tween himself and the daughter of the 
Emperor of Japan which has 
arranged by the American Press. 


been 


Professor Gotpwix Switn has | be- 
queathed his brains to a gentleman who 
is making a collection of similar relies 
for scientific investigation. This official 
puts an end to the cruel 
rumour that the Professor had already 
parted with them. 


statement 


Much irritation continues to be ex- 
pressed in India at the way the Map 
Muctan Campaign was bungled by the 
Foreign Office, owing to insufficient 
troops being employed at the outset. 
To show how things ought to be done, 
the Indian column which is operating 
against the Waziris has begun by asking 
for reinforcements. 

Terrific dust-storms have visited 
Australia, and so strong was the general 
opinion that the end of the world had 
come that many politicians among them 





were sorry their Colonies’ indebtedness 
was not still greater. 

The Policeman who has ‘‘ taken up” 
poetry has been interviewed. ‘“ ‘The 
ideas come to me when | am out at 
night,” he has explained. ‘‘ And you 
cannot prevent entering your 
head.’ The constable must not abandon 
hope. Doctors are very clever nowadays. 


ideas 


By-the-by, the introductory poem in 
the constable’s little book of verse 
declares that “ The work was most done 
on his feet.” We should have expected 
a bigger volume. 


In Ireland the cold is more severe 
than has been experienced for many 
years, and the Viceroy has 
Ulster. 


gone to 


Quality Street was performed _ last 
week before a delighted and distin- 
guished audience at Windsor Castle, 
and is to be re-named (Quality’s Treat. 


There has been a fire at the Amster- 
dam Zoological Gardens. It is said to 
have been caused by a careless smoker, | 
who threw away an unextinguished | 
match, which lighted the tapir. 
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ABOARD ! 

Ricur Hoy. J-s-rn Cr-n-Ri-n. 
THEE! 

MEMORY 


ABOARD! 


Laertes 


BLESSING 
THY 


Mr. Joun Burt. 
THERE, MY 
FEW PRECEPTS IN 

CHARACTER . a 
MAN THY EAR, BUT 

MAN’S CENSURE, BUT 


Polonius 
PoLonivs. WITH 
AND 
SEE 
GIVE 
TAKE 


THESE 
THOU 
EVERY 

EACH 


FEW THY 


RESERVE THY 
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VOICE ; 
JUDGMENT.—ZJamlet, Act L, Scene 3 
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DILKE ae Teak Arraur that he|Caartes Dike feared to tread. Had 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. could not understand the much-mangled | drafted amendment to new clause. 
Extracted From THE Diary or Tony, M-P. | clause! It is true he softened the blow|When he rose to move it, discovered 


House of Commons, Monday, Nov. 17. 
—Majority of Members have hitherto 
maintained fair appearance of under- 


by adding that no other man 
House could work out the complicated 
sum it presented. 











| 





standing intricacies of Education Bill. 
Have sat out long addresses from Mac- 
NAMARA, YOXALL, Ernest Gray, and other 
eminent, though retired, schoolmasters. 
When, the other night, Macnamara, 
carried away on the flood of volubility, 
fancying himself back in old scene, 
observed, ‘‘ But I don’t want to weary 
the children,’’ hon. Members politely 
murmured, ‘“‘Oh, go on.” Which he 
did. 

To-night a flush of hope and pleasure 
mantled corrugated brows. Resuming 
Committee on Bill, Prince Arruur moved 
new clause dealing with the grant in aid. 
Even as he spoke, further vacillation 
was indicated by announcement of con- 
siderable change in the clause, printed 
only on Saturday morning, amending 
the old one standing on the Paper these 
many weeks. At this juncture DiLke 
interposed. Belated Members sat bolt 
upright. Now they would know all 
about it; dark places would be made 
clear. Well-known Parliamentary axiom, 
“If when occasion for reference to fact 
or figure arises and you haven’t got a 
copy of Encyclopedia Britannica in 
your waistcoat pocket, consult DiLke.”’ 
He ’s sure to know. 

Committee almost paralysed to hear 





Aw EpvcationaL “ Pas-pu-Trois.” 
(Mr. M-cn-m-ra, Mr. Y-x-ll, and Mr. Ern-st Gr-y.) 





—EMINENT E:x-SCHOOLMASTERS, 


printed in time to pass on conundrum 
to local authorities and obtain their 
solution. 

Unwarned by this paralysing confes- 
sion, Louis Srciaik rushed in where 





* 


3 














“ Heaved a sigh of relief and withdrew.” 
(Mr. L-s S-ncl-r.) 





in the | 


Should have been | 





his manuscript copy was a-missing. 

‘““T am afraid, Mr. Chairman,” he 
said anxiously, ‘‘as I haven’t got copy 
f amendment with me I can’t move it. 
iI lent it to an hon. Member, who has 
‘not returned it.” At this moment a 
| guilty figure crawled up and handed 
piece of paper to Sinciair, who had 
shown no sign of resuming his seat. 

‘** Ah, here it is,’’ he said. 

Presently began to wish it hadn’t 
been there. As far as Committee could 
make out he was impartially inclined to 
make the proposed grant from the 
Imperial Exchequer less or more. 
Sometimes he said less, anon more. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S reply, enfeebled 
by this uncertainty, further obscured 
the issue. Sinotair looked furtively 
towards the door ; murmured something 
about ‘‘a meeting upstairs ;’’ Lowruer, 
as usual equal to emergency, threw a 
burst of energy into the remark, ‘‘ The 


| 
}O 


question is that the amendment be 
withdrawn. The amendment by leave 
withdrawn,’”’ he rapidly added. 


Sinciatr heaved a sigh of relief, with- 
drew, presumably to join meeting 
u) stairs. Certainly has not since been 
seen in Committee. 

Business done.—New Finance Clause 
Education Bill through Committee. 

Tuesday night.—House learns with 
provoking equanimity news flashed over 
land and sea that Don’r Keir Harpie 
has been arrested by the Brussels 
police. Generally recognised that it 
was the cap and comforter that did it. 
Police in neighbourhood of Palace Yard 
have grown accustomed to the eccentri- 
city. For some who know their Dickens 
the worsted comforter brings pleasant 
recollections of poor T'rotty Veck going 
down the slide with the boys at Christ- 
mas- time, the ends of his comforter 
flying in the crisp air. 

Apart from cap and comforter, and a 
little truculence about the tightness of 
his trouser leg, the Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil is the mildest-mannered man 
that ever posed as leader of a mob. 


His career a warning to ambitious 
youth. He started on too lofty a note. 


Never lived up to the brake in which, 
regardless of expense, he came down to 
take his seat in the Parliament elected 
ten years ago. As the equipage drove 
along the Embankment the hon. Mem- 
ber and his escort were mistaken for 
a company of beanfeasters, an illusion 
strengthened by the frantic efforts of 
the band. The new Member’s heart’s 
desire was that, descending at the gate 
of Westminster Hall, he should march 
its full length to the entrance door of 
the House, accompanied by his body- 





guard, with trumpets also and shawms. 

















nice, 


The ] utterly dev 


n, wouldn't even let the brake into 
Palac Yard. Member for West Ham, 
as he then was, had to approach House 


in ordinary fashion, dependent for dis- 
tinction entirely on tweed cap and the 
legacy of Trotty Veek’s comforter. 
Really an amiable, kind - hearted, 
centle- mannered man, who wouldn't 
kill a fly, much less a throned monarch, 
Don’t Keir Harpie speedily succumbed 
to the subtle, persistent influence of the 
House, which in the end rounds off all 
studied eccentricities, puts more or less 
thin veneer of gentlemanhood on the 
worst-bred manner. Once or twice in 
early days Harpie thrust his Don’t Keir- 
3 in the face of the House. 
of being terrified it smiled. 
the Socialist subsided. 
put away worsted 
one hot summer day presented himself 
silk necktie. It is true it 
blood-red in colour. That was a 
detail quite as probably due to wsthetic 
republican 


Instead 
By-and-by 
He furtively 


his comforter, 
in ia large 
was 
taste as to adherence to 
principles. 

Been so little to the fore of 
Members almost forgotten he was 
of them. And now news that, 
engaged in visiting capitals of Iurope, 


late, 
one 


comes 


as if he were a deposed monarch or a 
Boer Gen ral, the sapient Brussels police 
upon arrest him 
suspicion of complicity in the attempt 
Kine Leopotp! 


descend him and on 


to assassinate 


comic a turn, anticipatory of Christmas 
pantomime. 

Business done. 
tion Bill. 

Friday night.— And what do you 
think of it?’’ Don José asked, coming 
upon me in the Library deep in The 
Memoirs of Paul Kruger, which the 
enterprise of Fisner Unwiy has secured 
for English readers. 

[ find it profoundly interesting,” I 

** Revelation of a notable man by 
The more interesting 
last, he doesn’t want 





| sac. 
ILis hand. 
| since, slim to the 
to tell you anything you don’t know. 
In the two there are two 
KRUGER the shrewd burgher and the 
sly statesman. Of the two one prefers 
the first, of whom there is something 
frankly told. When he is writing of his 
private life, especially its earlier term, 
the narrative fascinates by its simplicity. 
‘My parents were simple farmers, and 
| grew up at the farm like other farmers’ 
lads, looking after the herds and lending 
a hand in the fields.” In very child- 
hood was rooted what came to be the 
dominating force in the old Boer’s life 
hatred of the English. Out of the 
dim ages of his infancy comes back to 
the exiled President a eock-and-bull 
story that his parents ‘went on trek 
because the Enclish first sold the slaves, 


own 


volumes 





| 
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these slaves free 
money awarded in- compensation was 
made payable in England, practically 
impayable to the Boer farmer.’ 

‘From boyhood, through his prime, 
KruGer was always a fighting man; 
would take on a tiger, a lion, or a diplo- 
matic representative according as they 
presented themselves. Once, discussing 
differences arising between Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, he proposed to 
settle the matter by taking off his coat 


and fighting a representative Free 
Stater. Later in life, in conference in 


London on the Convention of Pretoria, 


|the accuracy of one of his statements 


and | 


Rarely 
has the irony of fate taken so purely | 


tattling off Educa- | 
Rattling off Ed 


was challenged by HercuLes Rosinson. 
‘I,’ he writes, ‘jumped up quite pre- 
pared to fall upon Sir Hercutes.’ 

‘* When, beyond these personal traits, 














A Blend of S-m Ev-ns and Sir W-ll-m H-re-rt. 


the student of history looks for light 
on Transvaal affairs during the last five 
years he is disappointed. The savage, 
disappointed old man’s visage is blurred 
with hatred of all who cross his path. 
Ceci. Ropes was ‘the curse of South 
Africa ;’ as for you,” I reminded the 
CotontaL Secretary, ‘* your ‘ complicity 
in the Jamieson raid is established ; ’ 
MiiNer is ‘the typical Jingo.’ In the 
earth beneath and the heavens above 
there are only two reliable beings; one 
is Paut Krucer, the other ‘the Lord,’ 
whose name is dragged in on every 
page with familiarity that shocks a less 
unctuous person than Oom Paut. When 
the end became inevitable, the invoker 
of the war fled into safety, ‘ constantly 
sending telegrams to encourage the 
burghers in the fight.’ Yes: a deeply 
interesting study of a rare personality. 
What do you think of it?” 

‘‘T haven’t read it,’ said Don José. 
‘* Been so busy, you know, preparing 
to visit the country Krucer has left. 


pens : ; = . : : 
oid of imagina-|and after they had got the money set} Very odd that bit about him, bound for 
again, and that the] 


| the coast and a safe haven in Europe, 
| pulling up the train at convenient sta- 
| tions to send telegrams encouraging the 
burghers in the fight. Heard some- 
thing like it before: 

He fled full soon on the first of June, 

And bade the rest keep fighting.” 

Business done. — Finished Indian 

Budget. 








SIR JOHN EXPLAINS. 
[On several occasions in the House Sir Jony 


Gorst has spoken in favour of Mr. Baxrour’s 
| Education Bill.] 








| Ou, I have been placed on the shelf 
For acting the mischievous elf, 
And daring to grin 
At the Bills I brought in, 
And sneer at my friends and myself ! 
The lines on which Progress should run 
[ loved to describe—and to shun ; 
And with smiling aplomb 
Mr. Cockerton’s bomb 
I hurled at the School Boards for fun ! 
For I am a Man of the Law 
Who likes his internal guffaw— 
A tritical, critical, 
Kind of political 


Copy of Bernarp Suaw ! 


So Arruur he gave me the sack, 
And they said ‘‘ He is sure to hit back. 
He'll get up and kill 
Their elaborate Bill 
As sure as his Christian name ’s Jack!” 
But, somehow, I strongly object 
To doing what people expect ; 
And I’ve planned a surprise 
That will open their eyes : 
That Bill I intend to protect ! 
For I am a Man of the Law 
Who likes his internal guffaw 
A finical, cynical, 
Sit-on-a-pinnacle 
Sort of a Bernarp Suaw! 





When Arruur could claim my support, 
Discretion was never my forte. 

I delighted to speak 

With my tongue in my cheek, 

And to aid our opponents for sport ! 

| But now that I’m out of a berth, 

And free to indulge in my mirth, 

I feel myself forced 
To continue a Gorst— 

And back him for all I am worth! 
For I am a Man of the Law, 
Who likes his internal guffaw— 

A rallying, sallying, 
Paradox-dallying 
Kind of a Bernarp Suaw ! 








Tue War Office Experts have declined 
the new German explosive which was 
submitted to them, experiments having 
proved it to be useless. The inventor 
is indignant, as such a reason for rejec- 
tion has never been given by the War 
Oftice before. 
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SOME DISTINCTIONS AND A DIFFERENCE. 


Guest the Picture Gallery and other glories of the ancient Baronial Halls, at the same time discoursing of the family greatness, 


Hostess has just been showing 


“AND ARE THESE CELEBRITIES OR JUST RELaTIoNs?” 


Guest (pointing to row of Busts 
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MR. PUNCH’S COMPRESSED DRAMAS. | 
Iif.—THE ETERNAL SILLY. 
(Being a study in the everlasting futilities of melodrama.) | 
ACT I. Scene--Deputy Bossm’s lodging in Rome. Tommaso, | 
a red-shirted Garibaldian, who looks rather like an| 
aged member of the Bootblacks Brigade, is discovered in | 
conversation with Bruxo Rococo, Donna Booma’s eccen- 
tric assistant in sculpture. 

Tommaso. Bossat’s very late to-night. 

Bruno. He spent the afternoon in denouncing Donna 
Booma under the Prime Minister's windows. The Prime 
Minister is her guardian. 

Tommaso. Not a very chivalrous proceeding. 

Bruno. No. Bossui is one of Nature’s gentlemen. 
not a chivalrous type. 

Tommaso. I doubt if Garipatpt would have approved. 

Bruno. Very likely. His methods are rather out of date 
now-a-days. 

Tommaso (sulkily). You say that now. But you'll need 
us veterans some day. As KIPLINGHELLI sings :— 

Tommaso questo, Tommaso quello, 
Via, Via, Tommaso ! 
[Exit crooning the rest of this popular ditty. 

Bruno (grumbling). Tiresome old fool. Why doesn’t he 
sing ‘‘ Linga Lunga Lucia”’ instead of that balderdash ! 


Enter Deputy Bossmt. He has a pallid face and long hair, 
and looks rather like a cheap edition of a minor poet. 


Bruno. Well, did you denounce her ? 

Josshi. Oh, yes. It made quiteasensation. BEERBOHMELLI 
had a party at his house, and I denounced her right under 
his windows. His guests giggled like anything. It was an 
interesting exhibition of ill-breeding. 

Bruno. But what will your fellow Deputies think ? 

Bosshi. Think me rather a sweep, 1 suppose. (A Lady 
in elaborate evening dress strolls unto the room quite un- 
announced) Donna Booma ! 

Donna Booma. You consider my turning up at your 
lodgings shortly before midnight rather extraordinary ? 

Bosshi. That is certainly the impression I intended to 
convey. Do Italian ladies of good position usually wander 
about the streets of Rome at night in an opera cloak and a 
diamond tiara ? 

Donna Booma. They do not. 
tions do not apply to melodrama. 
because I wished to impress you with my loveliness. 
same explanation applies to the tiara. 

Bosshi (puzzled). 1 don’t think I quite follow. 

Donna Booma. It’s quite simple. This afternoon you 
grossly insulted me. Naturally I at once felt an irresistible 
craving to make your acquaintance. 

Bosshi (politely). If you mean that what I said to-day was 
untrue—— 

Donna Booma. On the contrary. 
And very pungently expressed. 
to you. 

Bosshi (bewildered). My dear young lady, what you say 
seems to me to make no sense at all. Either you are out of 
your mind or I am. 

Donna Booma. I expect it’s I. I’m asculptor, you know. 
An amateur sculptor. (Bossut shudders.) And that is 
mentally very unsettling. With me it is peculiarly so. 
Whenever anyone insults me publicly I at once long to do a 
bust of them. May I do a bust of you ? 

Bosshi. Certainly, if you wish it. I seem to have done 
you an injustice. I thought your moral character was 
defective. I see it is only your intellect. You are evidently 





It’s | 


But these paltry conven- 
I came in an opera cloak 


The 


It was perfectly true. 
That ’s what attracted me 





crazy, and | shall be delighted if you do a bust of me. 





Tourist. “‘ WHEN DOES THE NEXT TRAIN START FoR Cork, Porter?” 
Trish Porter. ‘ SHe’s Just GONE, Sorr!” 








Donna Booma. You evidently don’t know my busts! 

Bosshi. That ’s true. What are they like? 

Donna Booma. It’s impossible to say what they ’re like, 
and goodness only knows whom they 're like. But never 
mind. We'll begin to-morrow. Good-night. I can find 
my way out. [Hit calmly. 

Bosshi. Well I’m——! 


ACT II. Scexye—Donna Booma’s Studio. Window (c) looks 
out on Colosseum. Donna Booma is at work on her bust 
of Bossut, her method of sculpture being to buy a bust 
already baked, and then to scrape its surface with a 
knife, thereby setting her sitter’s teeth on edge and 
causing him to groan at frequent intervals. 


Bosshi (after a more than usually excruciating scrape). 
Isn’t there something wrong with that tool ? 

Donna Booma. No, it always makes that noise. 

Bosshi. I suppose that’s why so few people become 
sculptors. It must be a very painful calling. (Rising) I 
really must go now. I am going to make my great speech 
in the Colosseum. 

Donna Booma. I wish you could have delivered it some- 
where else. ‘The acoustic properties of this apartment are 
such that I can hear every word that is said in the Colosseum. 
Odd, isn’t it ? 

Bosshi. Very. 

[Exit by the window, which seems to be a popular method 
of leaving Donna Booma’s apartment. 

Donna Booma. I do love him dearly. But I wish I wasn’t 
going to hear that speech again. Poor Bossui repeats him- 
self sadly. 

Enter, by door, Baron BrERBOHMELLI, a sinister man whose 

black hair, bald crown, and eyeglass, immediately 
reveal the villainy of his character. 


Baron. Good afternoon, dear Booma. Was that our 
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[It has been decided at a meeting of prominent yachtsmen, to found a Marine Motor Association.” 
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Vide “ Daily Telegraph.”) | 


Our ANTICIPATORY ARTIST HAS A VISION OF AN ENDLESS VISTA OF PLEASANT Martne-Moror WEEK-ENDS. 








agitator friend whom I saw disappearing by the window a 
moment ago ? 

Donna Booma. Yes. He’s gone to the Colosseum—to 
denounce you. Bruno’s gone too. He has taken his little 
boy Josera with him, as there seems every prospect of a 
riot. 

Baron. Rather a curious reason for taking him ? 

Donna Booma. Not for Bruno. He’s a Roman father! 

Baron. Bust getting on ? 

Donna Booma. Yes, I’m rather pleased with it. 

Baron (looking at it curiously). Pleased with it! My dear 
Booma, I’ve never seen anything so dreadful in my life. 
After this poor Bossm will never be able to hold up his 
head. 

Donna Booma, Is it really so bad? I thought it was 
getting on rather nicely. What can I do, do you think, to 
improve it ? 

Baron (sardonically). Break it, my dear. (Donna Booma 
proceeds to do so regretfully. Enter Bruno by window.) 

Donna Booma. Bruxyo! Where’s JoserH? Is he hurt ? 

Bruno (erossly). No. The Police wouldn’t lay a finger on 
him. The poltroons! When he threw stones at them they 
merely cowered in corners and blew their whistles for 
assistance. 

Donna Booma. But Bossut ? 

jruno. He ran away. Scenes of violence always unnerve 
him. And little JosepH was very violent. 

Donna Booma (with a ery). He'll be arrested before he 
reaches the frontier ! 

Baron (testily). Nonsense! Who wants to arrest him? As 





far as I am concerned, the sooner he ’s out of the country the 





better. 
Soho. 

Donna Booma. You say that because there’s no photo- 
graph of him by which he could be identified, and I’ve just 
broken his bust. 

Baron. My dear Booms, the bust hadn’t the smallest 
resemblance to him. You know that well enough. And as 
for his photograph, it’s been published repeatedly in all 
the evening papers. Politicians are always photographed. 
Their constituents insist upon it. 

Donna Booma (alarmed). Then if he ever does come back 
he'll be identified ? 

Baron. He won’t come back. Revolutionaries who run 
away never do. His career is over. Bossni’s bust. 

Donna Booma. That’s not a nice joke. 

Baron. Nor was he. He was one of the dullest jokes I 
know. But he ’]] make an effective organ-grinder. 

wie (Curtain. 


Let him go back to his organ and his monkey in 








Baba-au-Rhum. 
Lady (entering barber’s shop). I want some stimulant for 
my boy’s hair. 
Smart Shop-Girl. Certainly, Madam. Here is the article. 
[Hands bottle with label printed in French, and 
headed ‘* Pour la Barbe.” 
Lady. But that is for the beard. 
Shop-Girl. Oh no, madam; those are instructions for the 
lady-barber. 
Lady. Well now, that’s curious. (Translates) ‘‘ It renders 
her glossy and supple, and prevents her falling out and 
splitting at the extremities.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Tue practised novel-reader will be puzzled by the opening 
chapter of The Little White Bird (Hopper axp Stovcutoy). 
Mr. Barrie does not stop formally to introduce his dramatis 
persone. There they are, and they must explain themselves ; 
which is, after all, the true dramatic manner from the time 
of Suaxspeare downwards. Only, in King John, for 
example, there is a prefatory table of “Persons represented,”’ 
as “John, King of England; Prince Henry, his son, 
afterwards Henry the Third,” and so on. Mr. Barrie does 
not even give a name to the delightful elderly bachelor 
who tells the story, whilst his heroine is Mary A—-—, 
her husband nameless, and their son simply David. 
This is provoking, and might lead short-tempered people, 
who don’t like being bored with problems when they 
take up a novel, to lay the book down after stumbling 
through its first chapter. Therein my Baronite assures 
them they will make a mistake evermore to be regretted. 
This book with its tenderness, its grace, its poetry, will 
rank amongst the finest accomplishments of the author of 
A Window in Thrums. The description of the wooing of 
Mary A -and the anonymous youth foregathering at the 
pillar box finds its only parallel in literature in the courting 
of Ruth Pinch in Temple Gardens. Lightly touching and 
leaving these human people, making us long to know more 
of them, Mr. Barrie leads the way into Kensington Gardens, 
which by a stroke of genius he peoples with fairies, each 
possessing an individuality and a humour of its own. After 
centuries of existence this immigrant Scot has added a new 
world to London. No one who reads The Little White Bird 
will thereafter walk through Kensington Gardens without 
thinking of Peter Pan, Solomon Caw, Queen Mab, Brownie, 
Maimie Mainwaring, and all that takes place there “ after 
Lock up.” 

The Baron has no hesitation in pronouncing The Miniature 
Series of Painters (Grorce Bett & Sons) to be a most com- 
panionable set; interesting and instructive, and portable. 
The series might belong to that department of literature 
styled ‘‘‘ Bell’ Lettres.” 


A Woman’s Checkmate (Joux Lonc) is a novel by 
J. E. Muppock, a name suggestive of “ ships that’’ don’t 
“pass in the night,’’ but are laid up on their beam ends 
in a mud dock during the winter. &, it came about that 
the Baron expected a stirring tale of the sea. Alas! no. 
Mr. Muppock, in somewhat slipshod style, spins a fairly 
interesting yarn out of rather worn materials, thus offering 
to the alert skipper some rare opportunities for the exercise 
of his agility. 


It must be far easier to write something original about | 


Christmas than to invent an entirely new Christmas game, 
“and yet,’ quoth my juvenilest Baronitess, ‘here are 
*Ding-Dong.’ ‘Trefoil,’ and ‘Jee-Jo-Jo,’ all (FAuLKNERS) most 
exciting.”’ The Baron takes this as the opinion of an expert. 
Also after personal inspection he agrees with the aforesaid 
Baronitess that their ‘‘ ‘ Art Calendar’ is most attractive.” 


A propos of this same Firm’s ‘‘Christmas show”’ the Baron 


recognises as somewhat of a novelty, their ‘‘ National Portrait | 


Gallery series’ of cards, a fanciful ‘‘ Pierrette and Pierrot 
series’? and Channel Island sketch-cards, one side being 
blank for postal address. This notion might be developed 
for invitation cards: address of the invited one side, and 
photographs of the place he is to stay at and the sort of 
people he will meet on the other. 
tions would determine the reply. 


From Messrs. W. & R. Cuampers, of Edinburgh, comes 


Such truthful representa- | 





“ Bur, you see, I onty waNT THE TEAPOT AND THE SuGar-Basin’ 
Don’T YoU BREAK THESE SETS ?” 

“No, Mapam. WE GENERALLY LEAVE THAT TO THE SERVANTS OF OUR 
CUsToMErs.” 
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a batch of books for children of various ages. For the 
nursery, says the Baron’s Assistant, [ can recommend with 
enthusiasm Denslow’s Mother Goose. Nothing more gor- 
geously and grotesquely pictorial and attractive has lately 
struck my eye. I know one nursery at any rate where it 
met with a succes fou. Then for older children, up to, say, 
ten years, there is Lassie and Laddie, by Mary D. Brive, a 
simple, pleasant story very prettily told. Next I have tested 
a group of four suitable for girls in their teens. Miss 
Bouverie, by Mrs. Motesworta; A Plucky Girl, by May 
Batpwin ; Girls of the Forest and The Rebel of the School, 
both by L. T. Meape. All these are very interesting and 
admirably wholesome. They have plenty of spirit and dash. 
Christmas buyers should not miss them. 














* 


When Mr. W. E. W. Cottins wrote The Don and the 
Undergraduate the B. A. expressed a hope that he might 
be heard from again. Here he is, then, in Episodes of 
Rural Life (Biackwoop), a collection of short sketches 
lexcellent in design and not less excellent in execution. 
Mr. Coruixs has a great gift of playful unforced humour, he 
|loves the country and country folk and pleasant dogs, he is 
| evidently a good cricketer, and his stories are delightful. 
| 








A collection of spirited pictures representing the Courting 
and Sporting Adventures of Wm. Wobbleswick, Esq. (Messrs. 
Brapsury, AcNew & Co.), drawn by W. J. Hopesoy, is a well- 
got-up volume, with plenty in it toamuse. The style of the 
letterpress giving the incidents which are the subjects of 
‘the illustrations recalls to the Baron’s memory some fairly 
familiar passages descriptive of a “run with the harriers” 
that occurred in a certain Punchian series entitled Happy 
| Thoughts, of which work Mr. Hopcson has been evidently an 
| appreciative student. Tue Baron pE Boox-Worms. 
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